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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
THE PREFACE TO THE READER. 


A grateful commemoration of the faithful de- 
ceased, is a debt survivor's owe them: and it 
were an aggravation of ingratitude not to pay it, 
when themselves have left wherewith, their own 
works being the best materials for a monument 
both durable and useful to posterity. 

This collection contains memoirs and manu- 
scripts of a person, whom, from some year’s ac- 
quaintance and observation, I had reason to think 
a sincere lover of truth, a man of integrity, and a 
practitioner of the precepts he delivered. 


The intention of this work is to promote 
purity of heart, nota party in religion: men 
may barter opinions and be never the better: 
the old man may take up a new form, and be 
still what he was. They begin at the wrong end, 
who chose to themselves modes and ways of 
worship in a polluted and unregenerate estate, 
wherein no performances are acceptable to God. 
The work of religion begins within; the divine 
light shines in the heart: it convinees of, and 
reproves for sin there ; and leads to a detestation 
and abhorrence of it: and aa the soul yields in 
obedience to the convictions received, power is 
gradually given to forsake, and overcome those 
corrupt and evil inclinations of which it was 
formerly held in bondage. When a man is thus 
weaned from his once beloved lusts, and in mea- 
sure sanctified and regenerated by the operation 
of the holy spirit in himself, he comes to receive 
a clear discovery and discerning, what that pure 
and acceptable worship is, which he had before 
sought in vain among the precepts and traditions 
of men. Hence itis, that many sincere, judicious, 
and disinterested persons, who. have witnessed 
the work of God’s grace, redeeming them from a 
vain conversation, have been observed to relin- 
quish the forms and ceremonies of religion, 
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wherein they had been educated, and to frequent 
the meetings of the people called Quakers, 
where, as some of them have declared, in an in- 
ward retirefment and waiting upon God in silence 
and humility, they have come to experience 
divine comfort and refreshment, and that solid 
satisfaction of soul, which they could never attain 
by their own willings, runnings and perform- 
ances: such proselytes as these come in at the 
right door, and are a strength and reputation to 
a religious society. 

One of this number was Richard Claridge, the 
following journal of whose life will present to 
thy view, not only the several steps of his Chris- 
tian experience, but the reasons and motives that 
induced him, 

First. To forsake the communion of the 
Church of England, wherein he was not onl 
educated from his childhood, but had been a 
preacher of some account more than twenty 
years. 

Secondly. To join in society with the people 
called Baptists, who gladly embraced a man of 
his character and abilities ; and among whom he 
also exercised the ministerial office for some 

ears. 

Thirdly, To desist from preaching among the 
Baptists, and finally to withdraw from their com- 
munion. 

Fourthly. To frequent in silence the meetings 
of the people called Quakers, about which time 
the variety of exercises and temptations he met 
with, both from the world without, and the grand 
enemy of souls within, are set forth. 

Fifthly. To come forth in a free and public 
testimony to the sufficiency of the universal grace 
and light of Christ ; and to declare his own ex- 
perience of its powerful operation unto others. 

In all these proceedings, he seems to have 
acted upon the principle of a conscience gradu- 
ally illuminated ; going on from one degree of 
grace unto another, till he became enabled, in 
an humble gratitude, experimentally to say, I 
bless the Lord, my heart is fixed in his blessed 
truth, and I have his comforting presence with 
me. © what great things he hath done for 
me! Who hath redeemed my soul from death, 
and my feet from falling; and made his cup of 
love to overflow, and with honey out of the rock 
hath satisfied me. Endless praises be ascribed 
to him, for his mercy endureth for ever. 

Besides the forementioned accounts of his own 
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Christian progress, the manuscripts collected do 
contain a variety of useful matter, as for in- 
stance :— 

In his several conferences with some Baptists 
and others, diverse controverted points, viz: 
The universality of the light within: the doc- 
trine of justification, by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ only: of perfection, or freedom 
from sin in this life : 6f the scriptures being the 
only rule of faith : of the call and qualification 
of gospel ministers, and of their maintenance : 
of-election and reprobation; baptism, Xc., are 
freely debated and discussed, and the trath 
therein by him maintained, according to the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures. This part may 
conduce to the satisfaction of such as are seri- 
ously inquisitive into those points. 

In his: epistles and exhortations, written on 
different occasions, somewhat may be met with 
adapted to almost any state or growth in Chris- 
tianity ; instruction to the ignorant; strength- 
ing to the weak ; confirmation to the doubting ; 
comfort to the disconsolate; support to the de- 
spairing; and direction to the soul that is en- 
quiring the way to peace and happiness. 

His letter to the Baptists, with whom he once 
walked in communion, deserves the special re- 
gard of the people of that persuasion. 

The relations given of his prosecutions, both 
in‘the bishop’s court and at common law, for 
teaching school without license, are handled 
somewhat largely, that other dissenters of that 
eniployment, seeing the temporal authority ready 
to protect them from the oppression of the ec- 
clesiastic ; and the act of exemption from the 
penalities of all acts made against papists or 
popish recusants, may follow their lawful occupa- 
tions without fear; and be throughly informed 
how to defend themselves upon occasion. 

If in defending himself against the calumnies 
of his adversaries, members of the Church of 
England, he has made use of some severe retor- 
tions ; the fault, if any, is in justice to be im- 
puted to them, whose abuses of him made those 
defences necessary. 

In his essays, written on several subjects, 
diverse principles and doctrines of the people 
caHed Quakers are explained and vindicated, 
and objections against them answered; and his 
own opinion confirmed by the authority of scrip- 
ture, reason, and the concurrent testimonies of 
ancient and modern authors. 

The publishing of this collection has been for 
some time retarded ; because the original papers 
being left, neither disposed in due order of time, 
nor free from an intermixture of other occur- 
retices, it was impracticable to put them so into 
the printer’s hands: a transcription of many of 
them was therefore necessary, which, with the 
pases them in some convenient method, has 

een a work of more time and pains than was at 
first expected. 


The fidelity of the transcripts I am ready to 
prove by their originals, and the truth of the 
passages related by the memorandums of the 
deceased. 

Having premised these thingsin general, I shall 
particularly recommend to the youth among the 
people called Quakers, the writings and examples 
of this and other faithful elders of that persua- 
sion; the one, to inform their judgment; the 
other, to excite their practice. Hducation alone 
can lead to profess, but gives not strength to 
obey : whence it is, that the posterity of good 
men must unavoidably degenerate, unless they 
have recourse to their first principles. The 
foundation of your ancestors was the light of 
Christ ; a firm and unalterable basis. By its 
illuminations they regulated their thoughts, their 
words, their action: instructed by its dictates, 
they renounced the pride, the pleasures, the lusts 
and vanities of the world; separated themselves 
from humanly invented modes and ways of wor- 
ship, bore a steady and faithful testimony against 
many errors and corruptions of their times, zeal- 
ously reproved vice and immorality ; were exem- 
plary to their neighbors in holiness and right- 
eousness, ordered their conversations aright, ob- 
tained a good report among men, and in the end 
were made partakers of the salvation of God. 
Would you be the happy ‘successors of their 
virtue, as well as name? Follow the same 
Guide: it will lead you in the same path, and 
reprove you, when you turn aside to the right 
hand or to the left: it will teach you a reverent 
and religious regard to the testimonies they con- 
scientiously bore and suffered for; and keeping 
to its direction and guidance, you shall never re- 
turn to the follies and vanities they came out of. 
It will shew you the emptiness of formal profes- 
sion, and the necessity of an inward and spiritual 
work of regeneration ; to the purifying, through 
the blood of Christ, your consciences from dead 
works to serve the living God: turn not your 
backs on this heavenly monitor, which is with 
you, and in you: keep in mind the exhortation 
of good old David, to Solomon, his son, viz. 
“ And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the God 
of thy Father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind: for the Lord 
searchcth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts: if thou seck him, 


he will be found of thee; but if thou forsake ~ 


him, he will cast thee off for ever,” 1 Chron. 28, 
9. May obedience, and the blessing of it, be 
the choice of you and your posterity, that, in the 
footsteps of your fathers, you and your children 
may succeed, serving the Lord in sincerity and 
truth, whose “ mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, upon them that fear him, and his righte- 
ousness unto children’s children: to such a8 
keep his covenant, and remember his command- 
ments to do them, Psal.’”’ 103: 17, 18. 


Reader, I would not detain thee too long from _ 
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the book itself; peruse it with attention and im- 
partiality ; its design and tendency is thine in- 
formation and spiritual instruction: the Chris- 
tian experience of faithful predecessors, being as 
so many land- marks, to direct their followers in 


the way to Zion. 


good men are then most cogent, and shine with 
greatest lustre, when, having laid aside with the 
flesh all human infirmities, their virtue stands 
exalted above the reach of envy, and their 
praise beyond the power of detraction. 


Farewell, 


London, the 9th day of the month called April, 1726. 


Richard Claridge, the eldest son of William 
Claridge, of Farmborough, in the County of War- 
wick, yeoman, and of Isabel his wife, both sober 





And, indeed, the examples of 
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Section I. 


and religious persons, of good reputation, and 


well to pass, as to outward circumstances, was 
born at Farmborough aforesaid, in the month of 


December, 1649. 


He was brought up to learning from his child- 
hood, and having a natural desire after, as well as 
aptitude for it, surpassed many of his equals in 
years, at the grammar school, and early attained 
a competent knowledge, both of the Latin and 


Greek tongues. 


Being well accomplished with grammatical 
learning, and ripe for university studies, he was 
entered at Baliol College, in Oxford, on the 30th 
day of October, 1666, being in the 17th year of 


his age. 


On the 30th of the month called March, 1672, 
he was ordained priest, in the King’s chapel at 
Westminster, by the said Walter Blandford, 
then Bishop of Worcester, (that being a better 
Bishopric by some hundreds per annum ;) hav- 
ing first, the following testimonial in Latin, of 
his sober life and conversation, &c. 

To all faithful Christians, to whom this writ- 
ing shall come, greeting : 

Whereas, our beloved in Christ, Richard 
Claridge, bachelor of arts, hath desired our let- 
ters testimonial of his commendable life, and 
good conversation, to be granted him: we, will- 
ing to gratify his so honest request, do by these 
presents testify, that the aforesaid Richard, ever 
since we haye known him, hath led a godly and 
sober life, and diligently followed his studies ; 
and in matters of religion, hath not (so far as 
we know) either held, or taught any thing, but 
what is exactly agreeable to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, and well 
approved of the same. In witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our names and sirnames. 


Lronarp Symmonps, B. D., and Vicar of 


Croppedy, in Oxfordshire. 


GzorGe AsHwELL, B. D., and Rector of Han- 


well, in Oxfordshire. 


Ricuarp Jones, Reetor of Edeott, in Nor- 


thamptenshire. 































His life, while he continued a Parish Priest, 
was, as his own manuscripts describe it, a mix- 
ture of virtue and vice. Sometimes he would be 
very strict and severe in his conversation, and 
at other times very indifferent and remiss. Some- 
times seeming to have a great zeal for God and 
concern for his soul ; and again to abate so much 
of that, as to be altogether regardless of either, 
He was very industrious in’ performing the cus- 
tomary exercises of his office. He studied hard 
for his sermons ; and what he collected, or com- 
posed for that end, he delivered with a shew of 
fervency and affection, which was very taking 
with his auditory. He preached up repentance 
and regeneration, and set them forth, and recom- 
mended them to others, in scripture words and 
phrases, while he himself was a stranger te both, 
and an enemy to God by wicked works. He 
took the words of Christ and his apostles, and 
put them into a method and form of his own 
devising ; this satisfied the people, and was pleas- 
ing enough to them, because they were in the 
same state with himself, like priest, like people, 
making some outward shew of religion, but little 
or nothing of it in reality : for both were become 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
hearts were darkened}; for while they professed to 
know God, in their actions they denied him, 
bringiug forth works of the flesh, instead of the 
fruits of the spirit, and contenting themselves 
with a name, without the nature of Christianity. 
Such was their state, a state of death and dark- 
ness, a state of alienation from, and enmity 
against God: and such, as R.C. has written 
from his own experience and observation, was 
the condition of the Parish Priests, and their 
people generally, in those parts. Sin abounded 
in towns and villages, in families and private 
persons; multitudes of all places, ages, sexes, 
and orders, were infected, more or less, with the 
contagion ; so that that confession, which they 
used in their public service, ‘we have erred and 
strayed from thy ways, like lost sheep. We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts,”’ &c., as it suited exactly with their 
state, and was easy to be said over, being made 
ready for the mouths of swearers, drunkards, 
adulterers, liars, the proud and covetous, &c., so 
the following absolution, as cheap a thing as the 
confession, did contribute not a little to the em- 
boldening of them in their sins; for they took 
encouragement from thence, either to repeat 
their old, or ran into new transgressions; be- 
cause confession and absolution were so nigh at 
hand, and so easily to be had, that is, without 
leaving of their beloved sins, and parting with 
their darling lusts. For mere verbal confession 
was a very easy thing, especially in such a 
general form, as any one that could read or say 
after the Priest might make it; and that being 
made, the next thing was absolution, the Priest 
pronouncing them absolved as penitents, within 
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a few breaths after their customary confession : 
aud thus, as often as they confessed, they were 
absolved, even without bringing forth the fruits 
of repentance, which are ceasing to do evil, and 
learning to do well ; and so every absolution being 
thought te discharge their former debts, these 
mistaken people boidly contracted more, upon a 
vain presimption of this easy way of payment. 
Thus man was wont, as he conceived, to make 
his composition with his Maker, confess his sins 
in gross, or general terms, from time to time, 
but the heart not changed, the will and affec- 
tions unrenewed ; no lusts mortified, nor passion 
subdued, but the man and the woman still the 
same, sinning and confessing, confessing and 
sinning, without forsaking and amending, as 
many, it is to be feared, do, to their dying hour. 

In this deplorable state and condition, R. C. 
continued for many years ; but the Lord suffered 
him not to continue in that dark and unpeliev- 
ing state, without the reproofs of his Holy Spirit, 
which though he did not understand, nor mind, 
as he ought to have done ; yet many a time, had 
he rebuke and trouble for his disobedience, and 
for that false worship which he was then in the 
performance of. He was often visited by the 
day-spring from on high, and his candle was 
often lighted, though he through transgression 
did often put it out; but notwithstanding his 
repeated disobedience, the Lord did not cease 
striving with him, but lengthened out the day of 
his visitation, until he prevailed upon him by 
his mercies and judgments, to incline his ear to 
hear, and to hearken, that his soul might live. 

Being now, through the operation of divine 
grace, upon his spirit, brought to a serious con- 
sideration of his ways, his soul became deeply 
exercised under a sense of his manifold sins, and 
offences, and he was day and night in great per- 
plexity and horror, for fear of the justice of God, 
whose most holy laws he had transgressed, and 
thereby rendered himself an object of his wrath. 
Now began sin to appear exceeding sinful to him, 
and his soul to be bowed down under the load 
and burden of it. In this afflicted state, seeking 
rest and finding none, he took a journey to 
London, on the 17th of the month called April, 
1689, hoping to receive consolation from the 
ministry of some preachers there of great ac- 
count. 

Having heard much talk of Richard Baxter, 
an eminent preacher among the London Pres- 
byterians, and being desirous to hear him, he 
went to his public meeting in Charter House 
Yard, on the 21st of the month aforesaid, where 
he preached on this text, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7. 
‘¢ But the sons of Belial shall be all of them as 
thorns thrust away, because they cannot be taken 
with hands; but the man that shall touch them 
must be fenced with iron, and the staff of a spear, 
and they shall be utterly burnt with fire in the 
same place.” The old man, by reason of his 
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great age, and bodily infirmities, unable to stand 
long, sat down and preached. No sooner had he 
repeated the words of his text, but R. C. applied 
them home, esteeming himself one of those -sons 
of Belial, viz., the thorns not to be taken with 
hands, but burnt with fire. Now was he seized 
with greater horror of mind than before, and so 
exceeding heavy was the anguish and distress 
upon his spirit, that he must have sunk under it, 
had not the Lord by his secret arm and power 
graciously supported him. 
[To be continued.] 


TAKEN FROM A COLLECTION OF OLD MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


Elizabeth Smith, of Burlington, in New Jersey, 
died the 2d of the 10th month, 1772, aged about 
48 years. From a child, her deportment had an 
influence of composure and steadiness unusual ; 
frequently, while others sought recreation and 
amusement abroad, she chose to be at home, em- 
ploying herself in the business of her family, or 
improving her mind by some useful application. 
As she grew up, the reproofs of instruction be- 
came the way of life to her, and governed in an 
extensive manner by a meck and quiet spirit, 
her conversation and conduct seemed to be almost 
one continued example of child-like simplicity 
and innocence. 

She lost her mother while young, and had 
much of the care of her father’s family for a 
considerable time before his death. Such was 
her duty to him, and such her behaviour in gene- 
ral, that few children have ever gained the love 
of an anxious, religious parent more, and a bless- 
ing attended it, as her future life manifested. 

She had great veneration for the Scriptures. 
One day, taking up a Bible, she said, turning to 
an intimate Friend, “‘ What a treasure they are,”’ 
and she labored to inculcate their use and benefit 
to those about her, but was fearful of asnare in the 
too fashionable books and reading of the times. 

She had a feeling heart, and the distressed 
were often‘relieved by her charity ; happy in her- 
self, she endeavored to make all about her so. 
Her words were fow but sensible, and often in- 
structive. Her person was rather taller than the 
middle size, and comely. Her dress was neat, 
but plain for use, and not for vanity. 

Her address was grave, yet engaging. She 
often retired to wait upon the Lord, to know her 
strength renewed in him, and the effects were 
visible, by a cheerful serenity on her counte- 
nance. She lived and died unmarried ; a pattern 
of modest worth and virtue. 

Being early called to the ministry, she travelled 
considerably in its service to the North, through 
New England, and some to the southward, as 
well as frequently to the meetings about home. 
She had a clear, consistent, intelligible manner 
of speaking, and it being from the right founda- 
tion, had generally a good effect upon the auditory, 
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In some of her last years she was much afflicted 
with thedropsy ; butshe frequently attended meet- 
tings for worship and business ; and the last Sum- 
mer, though much enfecbled in body, had often 
very aczeptable service in the ministry. Alive 
and strong in the best sense, her company was 
greatly satisfactory to Friends about her. 

The dropsy at last, after gradually undermin- 
ing her constitution, got the better of it. She 
waited for her change with a lively hope, and at 
times a cheerfulness, that her inward support 
and the prospect of her approaching situation 
seemed to have elevated beyond all human at- 
tainment. 

She uttered many expressions during the con- 
flicts of her illness, much to the comfort and 
edification of those present. 

She often said she had nothing to do but to 
bear her pain with patience. Once in great ex- 
tremity of pain, she remarked that she had rea- 
soned after this manner: “Why am I s0 
afflicted ?”” and had received this answer in her 
mind, “ My beloved son, who never offended me, 
drank of the cup before thee,” and so (says she,) 
I am helped along with one kind hint after 
another, and she frequently expressed the peace 
and consolation she found in those trying mo- 
ments, in having lived in the fear of her Creator. 
A night or two before her departure, she said 
she thought it easier for her to leave the world 
than for those who had children to leave. Her 
intimate friend replied, there were many that 
loved her. She said she did not know but it 
was so, and that love would be consummated here- 
after. Towards the conclusion she said, with 
great tenderness of spirit, that she thought she 
was going; and added, “I would not have you 
to be troubled. It is to joy unspeakble and 
full of glory.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

There is no office higher than that of a teach- 
er of youth, for there is nothing on earth so pre- 
cious as the mind, soul, and character of the child. 
No office should be regarded with greater respect. 
The first minds in the community should be en- 
couraged toassume it. Parents should do all but 
impoverish themselves, to induce such to become 
the guardians and guides of their children. To 
this good all their show and luxury should be sa- 
crificed. Here they should be lavish, whilst they 
straighten themselves in everything else. They 
should wear the cheapest clothes,live on the plain- 
est food, if they can in no other way secure to 
their fumilies the best instruction. They should 
have no anxiety to accumulate property for their 
children, provided they can place them under in- 
fluences which will awaken their faculties, in- 
spire them with pure and high principles, and 
fit them to bear a manly, useful, and honorable 
part in the world. No language can express the 
cruelty or folly of that economy, which, to leave 
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a fortune toa child, starves his intellect, im- 
poverishes his heart.— Channing. 


Believing the following essay to be a living 
production, emanating no doubt from a mind in 
unity with God, and deeply read in divine 
knowledge, I felt a liberty to copy it, hoping 
that if it was thought best to give it a place in 
the Intelligencer, some of its readers might be 
benefited by a perusal of it. 

4th mo., 1856. GrorGE DunLap. 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH. 


Blessed is the man whom eternal truth 
teacheth: not by obscure figures and transient 
sounds, but by a direct and full communication. 
The perceptions of our senses are narrow and 
dull, and our reasoning on thiose perceptions fre- 
quently mislead us. To what purpose are our 
honest disputations on hidden and obscure sub- 
jects? for our ignorance, of which we shall not 
be brought into judgment at the great day of 
universal retribution. How extravagant the 
folly, to neglect the study of the one thing need- 
ful; and wholly devote our time and faculties to 
that, which is not only vainly curious, but sinful 
and dangerous, as the state of those that have 
eyes and see not. 

And what have redeemed souls to do with the 
distinction and subtilties of logic? He whom the 
eternal word condescendeth to teach, is disen- 
entangled at once from the labyrinth of human 
opinions. For of One Word are all things ; and all 
things, without. voice or language, speak him 
alone. He is that divine principle, which speak- 
eth in our hearts; and, without which, there can 
be neither just apprehension, nor rectitude of 
judgment. Now he to whom all things are 
but this One; who comprehendeth all things 
in his will, and beholdeth all things in his 


‘| light, hath his heart fixed, and abideth in the 


peace of God. © God, who art the truth, make 
me one with thee in everlasting love! I am often 
weary of reading, and weary of hearing, in thee 
alone is the sum of my desire. Let all teachers 
be silent; let the whole creation be dumb before 
thee, and do thou only speak unto my soul. 

The more a man is devoted to internal exer- 
cises, and advanced in singleness and simplicity 
of heart, the more sublime and diffusive will be 
his knowledge; which he does not acquire by the 
labor of study, but receives from divine illumina- 
tion. A spirit pure, simple, and constant, is not, 
like Martha, distracted and troubled with the 
multiplicity of its employments, however great, 
because, being inwardly at rest, it seeketh not 
its own glory in what it does, but doeth all to the 
glory of God. For there is no other cause of 
perplexity and disquiet, but an unsubdued will, 
and unmortified affections. A holy and spiritual 
mind, by reducing them to the rule and standard 
of his own mind, becomes the master of all his 
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outward acts; he does not suffer himself to be 
led by them to the indulgence of any inordinate 
affections that terminate in self, but subjects 
them to the unalterable judgment of an illumi- 
nated and sanctified spirit. 

No conflict is so severe as his, who labors to 
subdue himself; but in this we must be con- 
tinually engaged, if we would be more strength- 
ened in the inner man, and make real progress 
towards perfection. Indeed the highest perfec- 
tion we can attain to in the present state, is al- 
loyed with much imperfection; and our best 
knowledge is obscured by the shades of ignorance; 
we see through a glass darkly ; an humble know- 
ledge of thyself, therefore, is a more certain way 
of leading thee to God, than the most profound 
imvestigations of science. 

Science, however, or a proper knowledge of the 
things that belong to the present life, is so far 
from being blamable, considered in itself, that it 
is good, and ordained of God: but purity of 
conscience and holiness of life, must ever be 
preferred before it: and because men are more 
solicitous to learn much, than to live well, they 
fall into error, and receive little or no benefit 
from their studies. But if the same diligence 
was exerted to eradicate vice and implant virtue, 
as is applied to the discussion of unprofitable 
questions, and the vain strife of words, so much 
daring wickedness would not be found among 
the common ranks of men, nor so much licen- 
tiousness disgrace those who are eminent for 
knowledge. Assuredly, in the approaching day of 
universal judgment, it will not be inquired, what 
we have read, but what we have done, not how 
eloquently we have spoken, but how holily we 
have lived. 


Tell me,whereis now thesplendor of those learned 
doctors and professors, whom, while the honors 
of literature were blooming around them, you so 


well knew and so highly reverenced. Their 
prebends and benefices are possessed by others, 
who scarcely have them in remembrance. The 
tongue of fame could speak of no name but 
their’s while they lived, and now it is utterly 
silent about them: so suddenly passeth away the 
glory of human attainments. 

Had these men been as solicitous to be holy, 
as they were to be learned, their studies might 
have been blessed with that honor which cannot 
be sullied, and that happiness which cannot be 
interrupted. But many are wholly disappointed 
in their hopes, both of honor and happiness, by 
seeking them in the pursuit of science falsely so 
ealled, and not in the knowledge of themselves, 
and the life and service of God; and choosing 
rather to be great in the eyes of man, than meek 
and lowly in the sight of God, they become vain 
in their imaginations, and their memorial is 
written in the dust. 

He is truly good, who hath great charity: he 
is truly great, who is little in his own estima- 
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tion, and rates at nothing the summit of worldly 
honor; he is truly wise, who counts all carthly 
things but as dross, that he may win Christ; 
and he is truly learned, who hath learnt to 
abandon his own will, and do the will of God. 
THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN ESSAY ON THE CONFES- 
SION OF CHRIST (BEFORE MEN). 


“The Scriptures use very strong language in 
regard to the duty of confessing Christ before 
men: ‘Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in Heaven; but whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is Heaven.’ There must be a 
meaning corresponding to such emphatic terms 
as these; and it concerns us to inquire for, and 
ponder that meaning. Now, there are two very 
distinct ways of looking at all Scripture. We 
may either explain what is written, historically, 
—that is, consider the circumstances under which 
it was originally written and uttered,—or we may 
interpret it as containing a truth, which it con- 
cerns all souls equally to know, or an obligation 
which is binding upon all consciences. 

The words cited above, were addressed at first 
by Jesus to his immediate disciples; and they 
form part of the conversation in which he de- 
clared to them, without reserve, the perils and 
difficulties that awaited them in their future 
career. The work which he had begun, they 
were appointed and authorized to carry on. The 
truth which he had revealed to them in private 
communications, they must utter publicly and 
fearlessly before men. ‘‘ What they had heard 
in the ear, that they must preach upon the house 
tops.” They must keep back no part of God’s 
word. Whether the world would hear, or would 
forbear to hear, mattered not, so far as their duty 
was concerned. They must not flatter them- 
selves that they could fulfil faithfully their mis- 
sion, without encountering*opposition; they must 
not expect that they could tell men of their errors 
or sins, without making enemies; they could 
not effect the revolution which the religion they 
had in charge contemplated and designed, with- 
out becoming martyrs. They saw what awaited 
them in the treatment, which he, their master 
received ; and they would see it yet more clearly 
in the sufferings and death which :he would 
shortly pass through. He had come on earth to 
declare a doctrine which conflicted with opinions 
everywhere entertained, and with usages and 
practices everywhere settled and adhered to; 
and the propagation of this doctrine, now to be 
committed to their hands, would bring, not 
peace, but a sword; would cause the advocates 
of this doctrine to be hated of all men, to be 
persecuted from city to city, and to be put to 
death, it might be even by their own kindred. 
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For these consequences, the truth which they 
would teach was not to be held responsible. It 
did not seek strife; it was not aggressive in its 
character; it was not to be uttered and urged 
upon men in an offensive, uncharitable, irritating 
manner, but with calmness of spirit, and in 
gentle, meek, loving words. But the result 
would be the same, however kind and conciliatory 
their demeanor and discourse might be. The 
evils they were to expect would spring out of the 
passions of mankind, which were wholly opposed 
to the principles of the new religion. 

Such was the prospect plainly presented to 
the early disciples of Jesus, and in view of these 
dangers that looked them in the face, the words 
of the text were addressed tothem. And these 
circumstances, which we know from the sacred 
record to have belonged to the situation of the 
early disciples, lend a peculiar emphasis to the 
language of the Master. 

Aud yet, if we will consider the thing aright, 
there is no essential difference between their case 
and our own. The confessors of every period 
have the same duty to fulfil, and must encounter 
similar obstacles and dangers in fulfilling it. 
For, if the subject be justly viewed, the great, 


the leading duty of a Christian, is to “confess 


Christ before men.” . . 2. 1. 2 we os 
The mere verbal belief in Christianity, and 
calling one’s self a Christian, is not, it is true, 
so clear a proof now of courage and of deep 
seated conviction, the source of true courage, 
as it was in the early Christian period. ‘Then, 
when this religion was a new thing in the world ; 
when society was pervaded and moved by a be- 
lief and a morality directly opposite to the faith 
and precepts of Christ; when idolators were the 
majority, and the followers of Jesus, who had 
died as a malefactor, were in a despised minority ; 
when all the wealth, all the culture, all the in- 
fluence and power of the world, were on the side 
of Paganism ; when it was fashionable to cherish 
dispositions that were earthly, sensual, devilish, 
in the heart,—it required a true man to avow 
his belief in this religion, which was everywhere 
spoken against. Then, even the calling one’s-self 
a Christian was the first step to martyrdom. All 
this is nuw changed; the majority is on the 
other side; and to have the reputation of being a 
Christian, is in our day convenient and profitable. 
But to confess Christ before man in the right 
way, is no easier now and is no less beset with 
difficulties, and is sometimes quite as hazardous 
to one’s reputation and prosperity, and therefore 
is not less a test of a true manhood, and a high 
virtue, than it ever was. There is ridicule to 
be met now, as there were “cruel mockings” to 
be endured by Jesus and his immediate followers. 
Strange as it seems, multitudes at the present 
day, are ashamed to be accounted religious, and 
80, to keep up a bold face among their worldly 
companions, they run the risk of becoming 
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ashamed of themselves. And to go no further 
than worldly consideration, the question comes 
up to be settled, which is easier to bear,—the 
contempt of the poorest portion of our fellaw 
men, or self-contempt? As another has well 
and truly remarked: “Young persons should 
learn, at their first entrance into life, the secret 
of converting ridicule in respect.” He who 
laughs at you for your pious deportment, will 
redouble his contempt when he perceives that 
he is successful. Take care that your piety is 
genuine,—that it is neither fanatical nor super- 
stitious ; and when you have seen that it is good, 
persevere in it calmly and immovably. Confess 
Christ before the world, not with the ostenta- 
tion of a Pharisee, but with the firmness of a 
man,—(the humility of a Christian). God, 
who seeth in secret, will reward you openly. 
But, it may beasked, why are we bound to profess 
religion openly among men? Of what importance 
are those opin‘ons which the world may form of 
our religion, if we really believe what religion 
teaches, and practice what it enjoins? But the 
fact is, we are not only bound to be religious, 
but to be religious in such a manner that we make 
others so. We are bound to make the faith 
appear honorable among men; to give the 
timid courage to confess it; to let those who 
fluctuate and doubt, perceive that firmness -of 
character, which is derived from genuine piety ; 
to teach those who would scoff us out of our re- 
ligion, that we are walking above the world, that 
their scorn cannot reach us; but that if it did, we 
would willingly bear every persecution malignity 
could inflict ; to show our humble gratitude for 
all the religious blessings we enjoy. 

By the phrases, profession of religion and a 
confession of Christ before men, is generally 
understood, in our day, the act of coming for- 
ward and publicly joining a Christian church. 
Such a restricted use of these phrases, which are 
so full of deep meaning, is, 1 cannot but think, 
to be lamented,—chiefly to be lamented on this 
ground, that this use of them in thereligious world, 
is ‘very apt to attach an undue importance and 
moral value to a mere outward act and form. It 
comes to be imagined by some, that there is, in 
the mere fact of becoming a member of any 
Christian church, an intrinsic virtue; that it is 
something to be relied upon, as being in itself 
meritorious; that without any regard to the life 
or character of the professing member, it is a 
valid proof that he is a true Christian, a real 
child of God, and sure of salvation. So far as 
this is a prevailing notion, it is greatly to be de- 
plored. Surely there is nothing in the New 
Testament Scriptures to warrant such a notion. 
Christ never taught his disciples to rely upon 
forms, or professions, or church organizations, or 
anything except faithful obedience to the will of 
the Father ; ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
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4 The early Friends were eminently a practical 


ven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 


which is in Heaven. Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, 
and in thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.” 

This language is plain ; it cannot be misunder- 
stood; it is decisive. The true confession of 
Christ before men and the true profession of 
religion, therefore, is the living of a true, righ- 
teous, godly life. Now, I see no authority from 
Scripture, for making this subordinate to church- 
membership or anything else. No! nothing 
must be put above this; Christ’s own text shall 
suffice us; * By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
The member of the (outward) church, the pro- 
fessor of religion, so called, is not exempt from 
the application of this simple and searching and 
thorough test. He, as much as another, must 
be tried by it,—must stand or fall, be approved 
or condemned by it,—and by nothing else. The 
rule is simple, equal, universal, eternal. . . 


W. P.L 
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EN@LisH Fr1enps—We present to our readers 
this week, some interesting remarks from a Eu- 


ropean correspondent, which, we think, are sug- 
gestive of much reflection. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of the English 
Friends to correspond with us since the separa- 
tion of 1827, we still feel an interest in their 
welfare, and cannot hear without regret of their 
continued declension and strong proclivity to- 


wards the established church. It appears that 
“they are now agitating the question whether 
they shall adopt a creed or not, of which many 
are in favor; while the subject of reading the 
Scriptures in public meetings for worship, as a 
part of divine service, is seriously entertained by 
afew.” Do they suppose that a creed will re- 
store vitality to a decaying society? As well 
might they attempt to renovate the human sys- 
tem when wasted by disease or dying of hunger ; 
by merely calling over the names of medicines 
or viands. 

A religion derived solely from books or tradi- 
tion, will never renovate the soul. Nothing 
short of a reliance upon “the law of the Spirit 
of Life in Christ Jesus,” will arrest the progress 
of decay, or make free from the law of sin and 
death. 


people: their religion was of the heart rather 
than the head. W. Penn, in the first paragraph 
of his Christian Quakers, refers to “The Light 
of Christ within as the’ great principle of God 
in man, the root and spring of divine life and 
knowledge in the soul, that by which salvation 
is effected for man, which is the characteristic 
of the people called Quakers, their faith and 
testimony to the world.” 

During a period of more than 150 years, the 
great body of the Society, both in Europe and 
America, remained essentially a united people. 

Theschisms of Wilkinson and Story, and of Geo. 
Keith, were of transient duration. They and 
their adherents were not satisfied with the sim- 
ple ground on which Geo. Fox had rested his 
faith,—the ground of inward living experience. 
They loved disputation, and, Keith especially, 
desired the adoption of a creed by which be- 
lievers might be distinguished from unbelievers. 
He built his house upon the sand, and when the 
rains descended and the floods came, it fell, and 
great was the fall thereof. 

May we take warning by their experience, and 
build our house upon the immutable rock of 
Christ revealed in the soul. If any have left 
their first love, may they remember from whence 
they are fallen, and repent, lest it be said by the 
great Head of the church, “I will come unto 
thee quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of 
its place, unless thou repent.” 


We have the satisfaction to announce the 
publication by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of the 
third edition of the Life of G. Fox, and the fourth 
edition of the Life cf William Penn, by Samuel 
M. Janney. ' 

One object in publishing the present edition 
is to place these valuable works more within the 
reach of the general reader, and as the plates 
are stereotyped, we are informed, it is intended 
to issue cheap editions, the price of which will 
not exceed one dollar for each volume. 

The charges which have been reiterated by 
Macaulay in the last velume of his history of 
England, have been refuted by Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, and the vindication will be appended to the 
present edition of the Life of Penn. It is in- 
tended that these works shall be ready for dis- 
tribution before the close of the Yearly Meeting, 
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so that Friends from the country may have an 
opportunity of purchasing them before their re- 
turn home. 


POSTPONEMENT. 

In consequence of the time of the Stated Meet- 
ing (for this month) of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends oceur- 
ring during the approaching Yearly Meeting week, 
said meeting is postponed one week beyond the 


usual time. 
Jacos M. Exits, Clerk. 
Philada., 5th mo. 10th, 1856. 


EXTRACT OF A LFTTER FROM A EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


London, 3d mo. 1856. 


“T have had considerable conversation on the 
subject of the Society of Friends. There is at 
this time much interest felt here in relation to 
the Society in America. The Philadelphia con- 
troversy among ‘ Orthodox Friends’ is regarded 
with much interest, and much apprehension ap- 
pears to be felt that disunion will result. It is 
generally believed, I am informed, that among 
those they call ‘Separatists’ there are many vulu- 
able, solid Friends, and I have heard the hope 
‘ earnestly expressed that they may be re-united 
to the original Society. I remarked thatin our 
country the difficulty was to find out which was 
the original society, and in speaking of the Life 
of Wm. Penn, by 8S. M. Janney, I informed 
them that he was a minister of the party that 
they called ‘ Separatists,’ which they hoped to 
restore, and yet they considered his work ‘ Ortho- 
dox.’ They said the book was well received 
here, and acknowledged the dilemma which I 
had indicated. Again, the difficulties in the 
Society in England are such as to embarrass any 
one in forming a conelusion as to where the 
original Society is to be found. 

They are now agitating the question whether 
they will adopt a creed or not, of which many 
are‘in favor, while the subject of reading the 
Scriptures in public meetings for worship, as a 
part of divine service is seriously entertained by 
afew. In some localities, the members have 
formed themselves into Scripture Reading Socie- 
ties, meeting at times for the purpose of reading 
and commenting upon them, &c., all of which 
excites uneasiness with the more old fashioned 
and grave. 

So great is the uneasiness on the subject, that 
T am informed it has claimed the attention of a 
solid committee, who are expected to make a re- 
= upon it. The movement is said to be fayored 

y many of the young members, and this even- 


ing I was present by invitation at a meeting of 
Friends held in their reading room to listen to a 
lecture by a plain and very intelligent young 
bachelor of arts, anda barrister at law, just 
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emerging into active professional life at the bar. 
His subject was, the ‘ Preparation of the world 
for Christianity.’ In his discourse, he spoke of 
the Jews, and of the part they had acted in 
carrying the truth to different nations, of the 
Greeks as having a language especially adapted 
to the spread of Christianity, of the wars of 
Alexander the Great, being the appointed means 
of spreading the Greek language and the New 
Testament throughout the world, and of many 
of the early fathers having been led to Chris- 
tianity through the teachings of the Greek 
philosophers, and especially of Plato, from whom 
some fine quotations were made. We are kindly 
invited to be present at the next Stated Meeting 
of the Readers, which is to be held in Old Grace 
Church Street. Tea is served in the meeting 
house at 6 ; at a quarter before 7 they commence 
reading something original or printed, as the 
case may be, concerning the society, which read- 
ing is interrupted by an occasional intermission 
for conversation, until a suitable hour, when the 
entertainment closes by reading a portion of 
Seripture. The object of these meetings is to 
improve and interest the young people.” J. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


Bancroft in his History of the United States 
has done justice to Penn. He says, “ this is 
the praise of William Penn, that in an age 
which had seen a popular revolution shipwreck 
popular liberty, among selfish factions; which 
had seen Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish 


| by the hangman’s cord and the axe; in an age 


when Sidney nourished the pride of patriotism 


| rather than the sentiment of philanthropy; when 


Russel stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisements ; and Shaftsbury, 
and Locke thought government should rest on 
property—Penn did not despair of humanity, 
and though all history and experience denied 
the sovereignty of the people, dared to. cherish 
the noble idea of man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment. * * * There is nothing in the his- 
tory of the human race like the confidence 
which the simple virtues and institutions of Wil- 
liam Penn inspired. Penn never gave counsel 
at variance with popular rights. * * * * 

England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is 
doing honor to his genius. He came tov soon 
for success, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he reproved be- 
gan gradually to be repealed ; and the principle 
which he developed, sure of immortality, is slow- 
ly, but firmly, asserting its power over the Legis- 
lature of Great Britain. * * * * Every 
charge of hypocrisy, of selfishness, of vanity, of 
dissimulation, of credulous confidence; every 
form of reproach from virulent’ abuse to cold 
apology; every ill name from Tory and Jesuit, 
to Blasphemer and Infidel, has been used against 
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Penn; but the candor of his character, always 
triumphed over calumny. His fame is now 
wide as the world; he is one of the few who 
have gained abiding glory.”’* 


AN EXHORTATION TO PARENTS—FROM A CON- 
CERNED MOTHER. 


6¢ He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me.”? Matt. 10; 38, 


When I look abroad in the world among 
Christians, even those who profess to be the fol- 
lowers‘ of Christ, and behold some of these pursu- 
ing with eagerness the vanity and pride, the 
folly and extravagance of a vain and perishing 
world, that “lieth in wickedness,” I am ready 
to exclaim, Are these indeed the followers of 
Christ, the regenerated, those who have experi- 
enced the new birth and submitted themselves 
to the government of the Divine principle? this 
Teacher sent from God, who will teach his peo- 
ple himself, and lead those who “walk after 
His commandments” in the way of all Truth, to 
eternal life, and “give them an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified?”” But what 
saith the blessed Jesus, “ He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me.” Oh this cross! this “stone of stum- 


bling, and rock of offence, to them which stum- 
ble at the word, being disobedient!” These re- 
turn again to the weak and beggarly elements, 


and are in bondage to the world ; but he who is 
called the beloved disciple has declared, “If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” How can one, whose mind is 
bent to the earth, whose heart is set upon it, lay 
up treasure in heaven? for it isa truth, that 
‘“‘ where the treasure is, there will the heart and 
affections be also.” And is it not sorrowful to 
see parents so bound to the earth, that they even 
encourage their children in the indulgence of 
pride and extravagance, in the folly and wicked- 
ness of a sin pleasing world? And how can we 
look for better things among the young and in- 
experienced, unless their hearts be illuminated 
and regenerated by a higher Power than that 
which has subdued the hearts of their parents? 
What! parents encourage their children to evil! 
Awful consideration! How is it? When we see 
our sons and daughters going counter to that 
which is good and right, and we connive at, or 
countenance them therein, is not this encourag- 
ing them to evil? Oh! think of it, all ye who are 
parents and guardians of the young. It is not 


enough that we discourage our children from pur-| ~ 


suing the downward path, the broadway that 
leads to the very chambers of death; but we 
should persuade by example and precepts; en- 
treat and pray for them. Yet even this is not 
all that is required of us, in the responsible sta- 
tion of parents. It was not sufficient in the case 
of good old Eli; he warned, entreated, and re- 
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proved his sons, who went astray, but they “hark. 
ened not unto the voice of their father.”” They 
‘made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
not.” Because he restraincd them not, he was 
cut off from the house of Isracl with all his fam- 
ily. Oh there is mueh for parents to do, before 
they will be clear of the blood of their children. 
By being livingly concerned in their daily walk 
through life, to go in and out before them with 
clean hands and pure hearts, they will show forth 
a good example, and be a blessing to their fami- 
lies. Is there not room enough in the Truth, 
is there not sufficient beauty, loveliness and peace 
to be found in wisdom’s way, is there not enough 
of the good things of this life to be enjoyed in 
the innocency, without going with the “ multi- 
tude to do evil,” without entering into party 
pleasures and places of amusement and diversion, 
where there is no true, solid, or lasting peace to 
be found? Let us not then stumble at the cross, 
when our children tell us we have forgotten that 
we once were young, and indulged in these things, 
and thus yield to their importunities. No! we 
have not forgotten our youthfu! days when we 
were sometimes tempted and allured by the de- 
ceitful and lying vanities of the world, from the 
narrow path of self denial, away from the blessed 
Master and his restraining power, to the free in- 
dulgence of the “ pleasures of sin for a season,” 
in the broad way where we had liberty to walk in 
the ways of our heart and in the delight of our 
eyes. But for all these things we have been 
brought to judgment and have been condemned 


by the Light, that will ever reprove for evil; and - 


now we feel concerned to warn those who are 
pursuing this downward path, to turn from it, 
and seek that which can alone lead to peace and 
happiness, whilst it may be found. We often 
see and feel that “in the midst of life we are in 
death,” and that our life is even a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.’ And what then is the glitter and glory 
of this world? Even the bubble of a moment 
compared with the concerns of an endless eterni- 
ty! May we remember, there is an awful eter- 
nity anda glorious eternity, and one of these 
awaits us individually. 
Eternity! that awful sound! 
We cannot stretch a thought through thee! 
Thou art beyond the reach, the mind! 
Eternity !|—Eternity ! 
T. PICKERING. 
Newtown 4th mo. 14, 1856. 


% EFFECT OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


To show how mechanical skill and labor add to 
the value of raw material, the British Quarterly 
Review gives this instructive calculation : A bar 
of iron valued at $5, worked into horse-shoes, is 
worth $10.50 : needles, $355 : penknife-blades, 
$3,285 ; shirt-buttons, $29,480: balance springs 
of watches, $250,000.—Thirty-one pounds of 
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iron have been made into upwards of one hundred 
and eleven miles in length, and so fine was the 
fabric, that a part of it was converted, in lieu 
of horse hair, into a barrister’s wig. 


From the Herald. 
FOX AND MACAULAY. 
BY WILTIAM LOGAN FISHER. 

In one of your late papers you give extracts 
from Macaulay’s history respecting George Fox. 
In opposition to this I send you some remarks 
of Thomas Carlyle and others upon the same 
subject. 

I consider Fox the greatest of the Puritans. 
—Cromwell sunk under the bewildering influen- 
ces of power. Henry Vane, the younger, was 
at the head of the Covenanters, against the Ro- 
man Catholics, and so faras we can judge from 
history there was not one man among them that 
had that comprehensive view of the character 
of man as was evinced by the early Quakers. 
At the head of these stood George Fox. He was 
extremely ignorant as to school learning, his or- 
thography was defective, his conduct was no 
doubt tinctured by fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
but withal he was deeply read in the mysteries 
of the human heart, arising from the contempla- 
tion of his own spiritual nature. 

I do not perceive that his learning was essen- 
tially more deficient than that of the great duke 
of Marlborough, who, soon after Fox’s time, stood 
not only at the head of the British armies but 
at the head of the British government. 

Marlborough could not write a line correctly, 
yet he was a great man, and it requires but small 
consideration to know that greatness of mind is 
not necessarily connected with school erudition. 
Richard the second, who reigned less than three 
hundred years before Fox’s period, was the first 
of the Anglo Norman Kings who could write 
his name, and many of the British statesmen of 
that period were called ‘‘ Marksmen,’’ because, 
instead of writing their names, they made their 
marks. These are the facts of History, for 
which I refer to “Humphreys on the Art of Wri- 
ting. 

I reject all prejudice that may be east upon 
men of early times because they were unable to 
use the pen as we do. 

I now give you the extracts referred to. 
Carlyle, in his Sartor Resartus, says of Fox : 

“This man, the first of the Quakers, and by 
trade a shoemaker, was one of those to whom, 
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ty,” only that he wanted decency, then by strong- 
er reason is George Fox the greatest of the ual 
erns ; and greater than Diogenes himself, for he 
too stands on the adamantine basis of his man- 
hood, casting away all props and shoars, yet not in 
half savage pride undervaluing the earth; val- 
uing it rather as a place to yield him warmth 
and food, he looks heavenward from his earth, 
and dwells in an element of merey and worship 
with a still strength, such as the cynic’s tub did 
nowise witness.” 

“The Journal of George Fox,” says Sir Jas. 
Macintosh, “is one of the most extraordinary and 
instructive documents in the world, and no 
man of competent judgment can peruse it with- 
out revering the virtue of the author.” 

Bancroft in his History of the United States, 
remarks of George Fox: 

“That the simplicity of Truth was restored by 
his means, that his boyish spirit yearned after 
excellence, and he was haunted by a vague de- 
sire of an unknown illimitable good; that his 
enquiring mind was gently Jed along to princi- 
ples of endless and eternal love; light dawned upon 
him, and though the world was rocked by tem- 
pests of opinion, his secret and yet unconscious 
belief was firmly stayed by the anchor of hope; 
his soul enjoyed the sweetness of repose, and he 
came up from the agony of doubt into the para- 
dise of contemplation.” 

Coleridge, in his Biographia Literaria, speaks 
thus : 

“One assertion I will venture to make, as sug- 
gested by my own experience; that there exist 
folios on the human understanding and the na- 
ture of man, which would have a far juster claim 
to their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole , 
huge volume there could be found as much ful- 
ness of heart and intellect, as bursts forth in 
many a simple page of George Fox.” 


Religion in Common Life. A sermon, preached at 
Crathie Church, Oct. 14,1855. By Joun 
Carp, M. A., Minister of Errol. 

(Continued from page 103.) 

But again, if you would lead a Christian life 
in the world, let me remind you that that life 
must be continued as well as begun with Christ. 
You must learn to look to Him not merely as 
your Saviour from guilt, but as the Friend of 
your secret life, the chosen Companion of your 
solitary hours, the Depositary of all the deeper 


under ruder or purer forms, the divine idea of | thoughts and feelings of your soul. You cannot 
the Universe is pleased to manifest itself; and /live for Him in the world unless you live much 


across all the hulls of ignorance and earthly deg- 
radation, shines through in unspeakable beauty 
on their souls; who therefore are rightly accoun- 
ted prophets, God-possessed, or even Gods, as in 
some periods it has chanced. 

ee “er ee 


* * 


“If Diogenes was the greatest man of antiqui- 


| with Him, apart from the world. In spiritual 
‘as in secular things, the deepest and strongest 
|characters need much solitude to form them. 
| Even earthly greatness, much more moral and 
| spiritual greatness, is never attained but as the 
result of much that is concealed from the world 
‘—of manyalonely and meditativehour. Thought- 
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fulness, self-knowledge, self-control, a chastened 
wisdom and piety, are the fruit of habitual 
meditation and prayer. In these exercises Hea- 
ven is brought near, and our exaggerated esti- 
mate of earthly things corrected. By these our 
spiritual energies, shattered and worn by the 
friction of worldly work, are repaired. In the 
recurring seasons of devotion the cares and anx- 
ieties of worldly business cease to vex us; ex- 
hausted with its toils, we have, in daily commu- 
nion with God, “meat to eat which the world 
knoweth not of;” and even when its calamities 
and losses fall upon us, and our portion of world- 
ly good may be withdrawn, we may be able to 
show, like those holy ones of old at the heathen 
court, by the fair, serene, countenance of the 
spirit, that we have something better than the 
world’s pulse to feed upon. 

But further, in availing yourself of this divine 
resource amidst the daily exigencies of life, why 
should you wait always for the periodic season 
and the formal attitude of prayer? The Heav- 
ens are not upen to the believer’s call only at in- 
tervals. The grace of God’s Holy Spirit falls 
not like the fertilizing shower, only now and 
then ; or like the dew on the earth’s face, only 
at morning and night. At all times on the up- 
lifted face of the believer’s spirit the gracious 
element is ready todescend. Pray always ; pray 
without ceasing. When difficulties arise, delay 
not to seek and obtain at once the succor you 
need. Swifter than by the subtle electric agent 
is thought borne from earth to heaven. The 
Great Spirit on high is in constant sympathy 
with the believing spirit beneath, and in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, the thrill of 
of aspiration flashes from the heart of man to 
God. Whenever anything vexes you—whenever, 
from the rude and selfish ways of men, any trials 
of temper cross your path—when your spirits are 
ruffled, or your Christian forbearance put to the 
test, be this yourinstant resource! Haste away, 
ifonly for a moment, to the peace-breathing pre- 
sence of Jesus, and you will not fail to return 
with a spirit soothed and calmed. Or when the 
impure and low-minded surround you—when, in 
the path of duty, the high tone of your Christian 
purity is apt to suffer from baser contacts, oh, 
what relief to lift the heart to Christ !—to rise 
on the wings of faith—even for one instant to 
breathe the air of that region where the Infinite 
Purity dwells, and then return with a mind 
steeled against temptation, ready to recoil with 
the instinctive abhorrence of a spirit that has 
been beside the Throne, from all that is impure 
and vile. Say not, then, with such aid at your 
command, that religion cannot be brought down 
to Common Life ! 

In conclusion, let me once more urge upon 
you the great lesson on which we have been in- 
sisting. Carry religious principle into everyday 


. fe. Principle elevates whatever it touches. | 
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Facts lose all their littleness to the mind which 
brings principle and law to bear upon them. The 
chemist’s or geologist’s soiled hands are no sign 
of base work ; the coarsest operations of the lab. 
oratory, the breaking of stones with a hammer, 
cease to be mechanical when intellectual thought 
and principle govern the mind and guide the 


hands. And religious principle is the noblest of 
all. Being it to bear on common actions and 
coarse cares, and infinitely nobler even than the 
philosophic or scientific, becomes the Christian 
life. Live for Christ in common things, and all 
your work will become priestly work. As in the 
temple of old, it was holy work to hew wood or 
mix oil, because it was done for the altar-sacri- 
fice or the sacred lamps; so all your coarse and 
common work will receive a consecration when 
done for God’s glory, by one who is a true priest 
to His temple. . 

Carry religion into common life, and your life 
will be rendered useful as well as noble. There 
are many men who listen incredulously to the 
high-toned exhortations of the pulpit; the reli- 
gious life there depicted is much too scraphie, 
they think, for this plain and prosaic world of 
ours. Show these men that the picture is not a 
fancy one. Make itareality. Bring religion 
down from theclouds. Apply to it the infallible 
test of experiment; and, by suffusing your daily 
actions with holy principles, prove that love to 
God, superiority to worldly pleasure, spirituality, 
holiness, heavenly-mindedness, are something 
more than the stock ideas of sermons. 

Carry religious principle into common life, and 
common life will lose its transitoriness. ‘The 
world passeth away!” The things that are seen 
are temporal. Soon business with ail its cares 
and anxieties—the whole “ unprofitable stir and 
fever of the world ””—will be to us a thing ofthe 
past. But religion does something better than 
sigh and muse over the perishableness of earthly 
things ; it finds in them the seed of immortality. 
No work done for Christ perishes. No action 
that helps to mould the deathless mind of a saint 
of God is ever lost. Live for Christ in the world, 
and you carry out with you into eternity all of 
the results of the world’s business that are worth 
the keeping. The river of life sweeps on, but 
the gold grains it held in solution are left be- 
hind, deposited in the holy heart. ‘The world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof;” but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.”” Every 
other result of our “diligence in business”’ will 
soon be gone. You cannot invent any mode of 
exchange between the visible and invisible worlds, 
so that the balance at your credit in the one can 
be transferred, when you migrate from it, to your 
account in the other. Worldly sharpness, acute- 
ness, versatility, are not the qualities in request 
in the world tocome. The capacious intellect, 
stored with knowledge, and disciplined into ad- 
mirable perspicacity, tact, worldly wisdom, by 4 
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lifetime devoted to politics or business, is not, 
by such attainments, fitted to take a higher place 
among the sons of immortality. The honor, fame, 
respect, obsequious homage that attend worldly 
greatness up to the grave’s brink, will not follow 
it one step beyond. These advantages are not 
to be despised; but if these be all that, by the 
toil of our hand, or the sweat of our brow, we 
have gained, the hour is fast coming when we 
shall discover that we have labored in vain and 
spent our strength for nought. But while these 

ss, there are other things that remain. The 
world’s gains and losses may soon cease to affect 
us, but not the gratitude or the patience, the 
kindness or the resignation, they drew forth 
from our hearts. The world’s scenes of busi- 
ness may fade on our sight, the noise of its rest- 
less pursuits may fall no more npon our ear, when 
we pass to meet our God; but not one unselfish 
thought, not one kind and gentle word, not one 
act of self-sacrificing love done for Jesus’ sake, 
in the midst of our common work, but will have 
left an indelible impress on the soul which will 
go out with it to its eternal destiny. So live, then, 
that this may be the result of your labors. So 
live that your work, whether in the Church or 
in the world, may become a discipline for that 
glorious state of being in which the Church and 
the worid shall become one,—where work shall 
be worship, and labor shall be rest,—where the 
worker shall never quit the temple, nor the wor- 


shipper the place of work, because “there is no 
temple therein, but the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple thereof.” 


THE DUMB CHILD. 
She is my only girl: 
I asked for her as some most precious thing; 
For all unfinish’d was Love’s jeweled ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl ! 
The shade that time brought forth I could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me! 


Oh! many a soft old tune 
Lused to sing unto that deafened ear, 
And suffered not the slightest footsteps near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay. 
Ah! needless care! I might have let them play. 
’T was long ere I believ’d 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watch’d—how long, how patiently, 
How willingly deceiv’d. 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 


I’ve watched her looking up 
To the bright woncer of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords, 
And the long-pent up thoughts flow farth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tuneless void: 
While even silence hath its charm destroyed. 


Her face is very fair: 
Her blue eye beautiful; of finest mould 
The soft white brow o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 
Alas, this lovely temple closed must be, 
For he who made it keeps the master key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
E’en that bis still, small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill 7 
Then should! grieve? O, murmuring heart, be still! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness, in her noiseless play ; 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That ev’n her father would not care for her. 


Thanks that it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee; 
O, at such times, I know, 
By his full eye, and tones subdued and mild, 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 
Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use! 
And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own ; 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yes, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 
When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody 
Than the rich songs of heaven— 
To hear the full toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstacies of sound. 
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And tended Hope until it starved to death. 


Oh! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother! in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear ! 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word L 


My heart it sorely tries, 
To see her kneel with such a reverent air 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips as though our words‘she knew, 
Then move her own as she were speaking too. 


*¢ Steadfast and true to virtue’s sacred laws, 
Unmoved by vulgar censure or applause, 

Let the world talk, my friend; that world, we know, 
Which calls us guilty, cannot make us so. 


«“ Unawed by numbers, follow nature’s plan; 
Assert the rights, or quit the name of man; 
Consider well each deed you mean to do, 
But once resolved, with earnest zeal pursue. 


“In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 

If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit, 
Rather stand up assured, with conscious pride 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side.” 


J. J. A. 
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THE FRENCH NEUTRALS IN PENNSYLVANIA, |—and there were in Quaker garb, living in Phil- 
Continued from page 112, adelphia, men of French descent. who though 
The student of our colonial history need not| Huguenots, and sprung from that glorious race 
be reminded of the dismal continuity of disputes | of men, the European Protestants of the six. 
between the Assembly and the Governors on the | teenth century, still felt kindly to those who 
question of taxation and supplies. It is hard to | were Frenchmen like themselves. The Benezets 
deduce any political principle from our records, | and Lefevres and De Normandies, of Philadel 
unless it be new confirmation of the truth that | phia, came from the same soil, years ago, as did 
all absenteeism, and all imitation of feudalism, | the Landreys and Galerms, and Le Blancs, and 
with its manors, and its quit-rents, and its privi- | Melansons and Thibodeaus, and accordingly I 
leged estates, are especially uncongenial to our | find that while the Assembly paused in no un- 
-ennsylvania habits of thought andaction. It) reasonable delay of counsel, this minute is made, 
is scarcely worth while now to inquire who were} ‘Anthony Benezet, attending without, was 
right and who were wrong, for it is all swept called in, and informed the House that he had, 
away as part of the rubbish of our story. The | at the request of some of the members, visited 
poor Deputy Governors, agents of the Proprie- | the French Neutrals now on board sundry ves- 
tors, hada hard time. Exactions from the me-| sels in the river, near the city, and found that 
tropolitan authorities—actual invasion and dan-| they were in great want of blankets, shirts, 
ger on the one hand, and on the other, annoying | stockings and other necessaries; and he then 
resistance, and cavilling, and murmurs on the | withdrew, (whereupon) Resolved, That this 
part of those who alone could raise revenuc to| House will allow such reasonable expenses as 
meet their demands and requisitions. The Neu-/|the said Benezet may be put to in furnishing the 
trals arrived, however, at a prepitious moment. | Neutral French now in the Province.” —( Votes, 
There happened to be a lull in the storm of con- | 524.) 
troversy. On the very day that Governor Mor-| Anthony Benezet, the Huguenot Quaker, was 
ris sent to the Assembly his message about the | the first almoner to these poor fugitives, and it 
Neutrals, he communicated the soothing news | was with no reluctant gratitude that one of their 
that the Proprietaries, on hearing of General | number, in the first memorial to the Assembly, 
Braddock’s defeat, had sent an order on the Re- | said :—“ Blessed be God that it was our ‘lot to 
ceiver General for £5000, to be applied for the | be sent to Pennsylvania, where our wants have 


common safety. The Assembly was for the time | been relieved, and we have, in every respect, 


pacified. They voted anew Bill of Supplies, | been treated with Christian benevolence and 
and resolved at the same moment to make pro- | charity.””—( Votes, 538.) 
vision for the sustenance and protection of the} Nothing, however, beyond the general trust 
Neutrals. ( Votes, 519, 523). in Mr. Benezet and the other citizens connected 
I am proud to say that, in their relations to | with him, was done; for early in December the 
these unfortunate fugitives, I find on the records | Assembly adjourned till March, 1756. Before 
of the popular representative body no trace of | they reassembled, it appears from the public ac- 
the malignant animosity and sectarian antipa-{ counts that at least £1000 currency had been 
thy which actuated the Executive. Painfully | expended for the relief of the Noutrals. 
impracticable as Penn’s principles had shown} The Assembly was convoked specially by the 
themselves when applied to the periods of war | Governor early in February, and on the 11th 
and invasion, and danger from the ctrong and | their attention was called to the Neutrals by a 
armed hand without, yet when the homeless fu-| petition from one of their number, Jean Bap- 
gitive and stranger came and asked a place of | tiste Galerm, and a list of the names of the indi- 
refuge, the beautiful feature of the Quaker char- | viduals and the families of the exiles given. 
acter, charity, in its highest sense, and charity, | The petition is preserved in a translated form, 
too, which knows no difference of creed, seemed | bnt the list is unfortunately lost. The petition 
more beautiful than ever. The great principle | contains a brief and temperate statement of the 
of liberty of conscience and toleration was put | causes which led to the exile of the Acadians, a 
in practice towards these exiled “ Papists,” and | strong expression of gratitude for the kindnesg, 
it certainly is very hard, with this unquestioned | with which they had been received, and a pro 
record before us, that the Friends of Pennsylva- | testation of their passive loyalty (and more than 
nia should be now-a-days charged with mercena- | this no one had a right to expect) to the British’ 
ry inhumanity. crown. It contains no prayer for specific assis- 
But our meagre records show there was anoth-| tance. A bill for the relief, or, as it is rathet 
er influence in favor of the exiles. There were | ambiguously expressed in its title, for “disper. 
hereditary national sympathies at work aside|sing” the inhabitants of Nova Scotia into the 
from all matters of technical religion, which gave | counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester and 
the French exiles in Philadelphia a welcome | Lancaster, was immediately introduced, and on 
that they had no right to expect. Papists or not,|tke 5th of March, 1756, became a law by the 
they were French men and women and children | Executive approval. ( Votes, 587, 545). 
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This law is now before me, and I can see 
nothing in it but considerate kindness. The ex- 
jles were to be divided, not dispersed, among 
the counties designated, in order “to give them 
an opportunity of exercising their own labor and 
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most preposterous—Frederick town, in Maryland, 
being a frontier town, or an American Governor 
being afraid ofa Jesuit! And yet both were so 


i hundred years ago. 


On the 27th of August, and on the second of 


industry, and they were to be supported at the September, the Neutrals addressed, in person, 


public expense, and among the commissioners 


earnest and pathetic memorials both to the As- 


named to carry it into execution were not only| sembly and the Executive Council. A candid 


those who, as Friends, had been active in this 
and every scheme of benevolence, but those 


whose French descent and sympathies may be | 


inferred from their names. Anthony Benezet 
was not one, but there were Jacob Duche, and 
Thomas Say, and Abraham De Normandie, and 
Samuel Lefevre. There is nothing like a dis- 
ruption of families hinted at. It was to con- 
tinue in foree twelve months, and no longer. 
What exactly was done, or attempted under 
this act, there is no means of knowing. 
to July of this year, when Governor Denny ar- 
rived, upwards of £1200 had been spent in 
their support, and this too, although there were 
difficulties created by the exiles themselves, who, 


though willing to be supported as objects of | 


charity, evidently thought—for this is the fair 
constraction of their recorded conduct—that by 
refusing to work they would force a recognition 
of their rights as prisoners of war, and as such 
be entitled to be exchanged or sent back to 
France. One cannot blame them for this sort 


of contumacy, and yet it made the duty of kind- 


ness and protection not an easy one. Governor 
Morris, who seems to have been an especial vic- 
tim of the Gallophobia of his time, took his fare- 
well of his function by letters to Lord Loudvun, 
the new Governor General, and to Sir Charles 
Hardy, filled with alarms as to French spies and 
Papal influence. If anyone now-a-days, afflic- 
ted with afear of Romanistic or foreign influences, 
will look back to the terrors of a century ago, he 
may, if capable of any rational process, learn a 
salutary lesson. “By means,” writes Governor 
Morris, on 5th July, 1756, “ of the Roman Cath- 
olics who are allowed in this and the neighbor- 
ing Province of Maryland, the free exercise of 
their religion, and therein the other privileges 
of English freemen, the French may be made 
acquainted with the steps taken against them; 
nor do I see how it is possible to detect them, 
as from the head of Chesapeake Bay the roads 
through this Province to Potomac are open and 
much travelled, especially by Germans, who 
have a large settlement at Frederick town in 
Maryland, a frontier place near Kittochtinny 
Hills; none are examined who pass that way.” 
To which Sir Charles, the Governor of New 
York, promptly replies:—“I am inclined to 
think the treasonable correspondence must have 
been carried on by some Roman Catholics, and I 
have heard you have an ingenious Jesuit in Phil- 
adelphia!” (Archives, 690, 694.) Let me 
here pause and ask which, now a days, scems 


Down | 


| examination of these papers, written with great 
| eloquence and precision, satisfies me that they 
were meant not merely to tell their tale of actu- 
| al sorrow, but to use, as I have already hinted, 
their sufferings as an argument for restoration to 
liberty, or their return to Europe. The two ideas 
are always closely interwoven. ‘We humbly 
pray,’ they say to the Assembly, “that you 
would extend your goodness so far as to give us 
leave to depart from hence, or be pleased to send 
us to our nation, or anywhere, to join our coun- 
try people ; but if you cannot grant us these fa- 
vors, we desire that provision may be made for 
our subsistence so long as we are detained here. 
If this, our humble request, should be refused, 
and our wives and children be suffered to perish 
before our eyes, how grievous will this be; had 
|we not better have died in our mative land? 
They admit they have refused cows, and gar- 
dens and modes of industry, because, say they, 
“we will never consent to settle here.” To the 
Governor they spoke the same language of sup- 
plication and remonstrance, though one may al- 
most suspect satire in their affectionate loyality, 
when they beg to be suffered to join their own 
nation “in the same manner whichit has pleased 
his majesty, King George (whom may God pre- 
serve), to cause us to be transported here contra- 
ry to our will.”—(7 Colonial Records, p. 239). 
The remonstrance, be its object what it may 
have been, had no effect, for, while the Assem- 
bly paused, the Governor sternly repelled the 
supplicants, with the decision that they could 
not and should not be treated as prisoners of war, 
and hinted to the Assembly that it was expedi- 
ent the Neutrals should be more generally dis- 
persed. [Id. p. 24]. 

On the meeting of the Assembly in October, 
1756, there is a sad revelation on its records uf 
the sufferings of these poor people ; made, too, 
not by them, but by one of the kindest of the 
voluntary almsgivers. It is the petition of Wil- 
liam Griffiths, one of the Commissioners. Dis- 
sease and death had been busy among the exiles. 
Many had died of the small pox, and but for the 
care that had been bestowed on them, many 
more would have perished miserably. The over- 
seers of the rural townships refused to receive 
them. The prejudice against the foreigners 
prevented the employment of those who were 
willing to work, “‘and many of them,”’ says this 
paper, ‘have had neither meat nor bread formany 
weeks together, and been necessitated to pilfer 
and.steal for the support of life.” (Votes, p. 645.) 
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The simple Acadian farmers, who, in their 
once happy and secluded homes, a short year ago 


¢¢ Dwelt in the love of God and of man,” 
had become, or were becoming, mendicant 
pilferers in the streets of Philadelphia ! It is pit- 
eous to think of the contrast. 

This appeal again moved the Assembly, and in 
as short a time as the dilatory forms of the legis- 
lation of the times permitted, a new bill was en- 
acted, entitled an Act for binding out and set- 
tling such of the inhabitants of Nova Scotia as 
are under age, and for maintaining the aged, sick 
and maimed at the charge of the Province. 
( Votes, p. 677, 685. 

It was of this measure—the compulsory bind- 
ing out to learn trades of the children of those 
who could not support them—that the exiles 
most loudly complained ; and the most elaborate 
remonstrance that is to be found on our records, 
was induced by it. It is a document of impas- 
sioned, and, to my mind, rather artificial rhe- 
toric, of which, as before, the key note was a 
prayer for deliverance ; but let it be observed, 
no one word, from first to last, of complaint of 
personal or harsh treatment. ‘From this Proy- 


ince,” they say, “we have experienced nothing 
but good, for which ourselves, our wives, and 
our children, shall not cease to supplicate the 
Almighty that he will heap upon you all bless- 
ings, spiritual and temporal. ( Votes, p. 685.) 


[To be continued.] 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion : it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own. But the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of his character.—R. W. EMErson. 


S the season is again drawing near when many 
citizens leave their homes for the benefit of pure 
country air and a change of scenery, attention may 
properly be called to the pleasant retreat of Charles 
and Catharine P. Foulke, who are prepared as hereto- 
fore to receive summer boarders. 

Their farm is on the crown of one of the mountain 
ridges in Monree County, Pennsylvania, about four 
miles from the Delaware Water Gap, and two miles 
from Stroudsburg, and is one of the most healthy 
situations to be found in Pennsylvania. 

On this high elevation is a large spring of excellent 
water, which supplies a dath house attached to the 
premises. This is an especial attraction, while 
within doors, there is much to create a home feeling, 
and make this a very desirable mountain retreat. 

The Belvidere Delaware Rail Road is complete 
to the town of Belvidere, within about sixteen miles 
of the place. Stages run from Easton to Strouds- 
burg. T. B. L. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frove anv Meat.—Flour is inactive, and without 
demand. Standard brands are firm at $6.00, better 
brands at $6 12, and select $6 25, The retail dealers 
are doing alight business at from $625 up to $7 75 for 
for common and extra family brands. Sales of Rye 
Flour at $3 75 a $3 87, and Corn Meal at $2 75 per 
barrel. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Grain.—For Wheat the price is 2 a 3 cts. lower, 
Free sales of red at $1 40 a $1 45, and white $1 422 
$1 50 per bushel. Rye is 73 cts. per bushel. Corn ig, 
arriving freely, and is rather lower; sales at 50 a 55c;"- 
damaged at 43$c. Oats are dull; sales of Maryland 
at 34 and Delaware at 3l1c. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
‘Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL: FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of Sth mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Texms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
will be conveyed to and from the school free of charge. 
Terms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 5th, 1856 —6t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. The summer term will come. 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. , 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester Crete Pennsylvania. 

EDITH B, CHALFANT, Principal. 

3d mo. 29. 





